





The photographs in this text are from the family collection, if not otherwise specified. 


Lisa Timar/Foldes had a camera and took many snapshots of life in Szeged from 1935 until she 
left for the USA in 1937.Some of the negatives surived and were given to me by her sister Eva 
Adler in 2006. I digitalized the ones that were possible to work with. Unfortunately many of the 
negatives had deteriorated and the images could not be retrieved. 


I have used a number of historical photographs from the online photo archive Fortepan licensed 
under Creative Commons. 


Photographs from Szeged from 1980’s-2016 were taken by Barbara Adler and Manuel Sellner. 


The collection of family photographs, documents and correspondence can be viewed in the 
collection: 


ADLER FAMILY PAPERS, CIRCA 1880s-20038 
2016.458.1 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Archives 
100 Raoul Wallenberg Place SW Washington, DC 20024-2126 
Tel. (202) 479-9717 


e-mail: reference@ushmm.org 


The list of the items in the collection is included in the addendum. 
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~ Testimony based on intéfviews with Eva Adler conducted by Manuel Sellner in Los Angeles in 1994. 
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NOTE ABOUT NAMES 


In Hungarian, family names are placed first followed by given name. It is however 
convention to switch the order when the names are written in an English sentence 
with given name followed by family name. (Family names could be changed fairly 
easily and often were changed either voluntarily or not, depending on the political 
situation at the time.) 


The following members of the family are named in the text: 
Eva: Hungarian names: Timar Eva [maiden name], Adler Eva, Adler Janosné - American names: Eva Adler 


Janos: Eva’s husband. Hungarian names: Adler Janos changed his name to Arat6é Janos in 1946 and later back 
again, he is referred to as Jancsi (the diminuative of Janos) and Jancsika (little Janos) - American name: 
John A. Adler 


Berta: Eva’s mother. Hungarian names: Hoffer Berta [maiden name], married names Timéar Berta and Timar 
Dezsoné later Neumann Berta and Neumann Gyulané, alternative spelling: Bertha - in America: Bertha 
Neumann 


Dezs6: Eva’s father. Hungarian name: Timar Dezs6 
Gyula: Eva’s stepfather. Hungarian name: Neumann Gyula - American name: Julius Neumann 


Lisa: — Eva’s elder sister. Hungarian names: Timar Lisa [maiden name], married names: Foldes Lisa - 
American name: Elizabeth Foldes called Lisa 


Susan: Hungarian names: Neumann Anna Maria Zsuzsanna [maiden name] married names: Foldes Zsuzsanna - 
American name: Susan Foldes called Zsuzsi 


Paul: — Eva’s brother-in-law. Hungarian name: Féldes, Pal - American name: Paul Foldes M.D. 


Denis: Eva’s brother-in-law. Hungarian name: Adler, Dénes Cziklai - American name: Denis C. Adler M.D., 
known as “Denis” 


Pat: Eva’s sister-in-law. Patricia Rae Valentine [maiden name] married name: Patricia Rae Adler (later 
Patricia Ingram, Patricia Adler Ingram Ph.D) known as “Pat” became very close friends with Eva. 


Borcsa: Eva’s mother-in-law. Hungarian name: Cziklai Borcsa [maiden name] married names: Adler Borcsa, 
Adler Borbala, Adler Rezs6né - Notes in German are signed Boriska, American name: Barbara Adler 
known as “Anyu” (diminutive of mother) 


Rozsa: Borcsa’s youngest sister. Hungarian name: Cziklai R6zsa [maiden name] married names: Marberger 
Rozsa, Marberger Mihalyiné known as “Rozsika néni” (aunty Rose) 


Mihaly: husband of Rozsa. Hungarian name: Marberger Mihaly known as “Misi bacsi” (uncle Micky) 


Mariska:Borcsa’s eldest sister. Hungarian name: Cziklai Margit [Masche] [maiden name] married names: 
Ujhelyi Margit, Ujhelyi1 Sandorné known as “Mariska néni” (aunty Mary) 


The following friends are named in the text: 
Vilma: Hungarian name: Berger Vilma, good friend of the Adler family 


Stefan: Hungarian name: Kertész Istvan, “Pista”, Austrian name: Kerr, Stefan,’Steffi” - Became a close friend 
of Janos’ father Rezs6 in the army during WWI. Stephan was a war hero “exception from the Jewish 
laws” which enabled him to help the Adler family. 


Rosa: Hungarian name: Kertész R6zsa Austrian name: Rosa Kerr was a close friend of Adler family lived in 
Vienna and Szeged, known as “Roserl” 


TIMELINE OVER THE LIFE OF EVA TIMAR ADLER 


April 28, 1913 


Boarding schools: 


September 15, 1936 
December 18, 1937 
July 7, 1939 
August 31,1940 
May 1944 

June 27 or 28, 1944 
November 29, 1944 
December 7, 1944 
March 6,1945 
March 8,1945 

July 19, 1945 

Early August, 1945 
August 20, 1945 
Jun 25, 1947 
February 21, 1948 


March 10, 1948 


February 28, 1980 
April 23, 1986 
July 28, 1994 


April 21, 2007 


Born in Szeged, Hungary 

Sibiu/Hermannstadt: circa 1919 

Salzburg: circa 1922 

Starts as apprentice in Szeged, Hungary 

Marriage with Janos Adler 

Diploma as Master Designer: Szeged, Hungary 

Foreman of the workshop at National Knitted Goods Factory 
Moved into Ghetto in Szeged 

Prisoner transport from Szeged Ghetto to Strasshof 
Transport towards Bergen Belsen 

Arrives in Bergen-Belsen 

Transport from Bergen-Belsen [Date not confirmed] 

Arrives at Theresienstadt 

Repatriation transport leaves Theresienstadt 

Eva arrives in Szeged with her mother and mother-in-law 
Janos returns to Szeged and Eva is reunited with her husband 
Death of her step-sister Susan Neumann in Cincinnati, Ohio 
Emigration through Budapest, via Arlberg Express, London. 


Arrives in New York on the SS Queen Elizabeth from South 
Hampton 


Death of her mother Berta Hoffer Neuman, Age 93 
Death of her sister Lisa Timar Foldes, Cincinnati 
Death of her spouse Janos (John) Adler 


Eva dies in Westwood, California 





Berta with baby Eva, 1913 





Baby Eva Timar, 1918 





Baby Eva, 1914 Little Eva with teddy bear 
and her sister Lisa 
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Eva, Lisa, Aunt Rhoda, and Aunt Adriane 





with friends and cousins 
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and Lisa seated left 


seated right, 
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Eva 
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A Few Early Memories 


WALKING WITH NANNY 


I remember that we had a Nanny who had a boyfriend. We went walking on the 
promenade and they each took one of my hands, and I was walking in the middle, 
and sleeping. They were walking and I was walking with them, sleeping. I must 
have been around four years old. That is how far back I can remember. 
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Vintage postcard Szeged Prominade along the River Tizsa 


THE EPISODE OF THE INK WELL 


I remember one other thing from the time before I went away to school. My sister 
Lisa, who was a year older than I and had started school already, had a little 
inkwell made of glass with a hole on top. We had to use old fashioned ink pens; 
we didn’t have the beautiful pens you have now. I was very proud of it and I was 
showing it to my cousin, who was also going to school. “Look at the kind of inkwell 
my sister has. Look the ink doesn’t come out of it.” And I started to shake it to 
show her. She had a beautiful white dress on and the ink spilled all over it. They 
punished me for that. I don’t remember what the punishment was but remember 
that I was punished. That was before I even was old enough to go to school. 


THE LESSON OF THE APPLES 
I do, however, remember the punishment I got later when I already was in school. 


Nanny brought in two apples on a plate from the pantry. Two red apples; one was 
for Lisa and one for me. I jumped up and took the bigger of the two apples from 
the plate. Nanny scolded me; “Bya, that is not nice. Firstly, Lisa is older and she 
has the right to select first, and secondly, if the fruit is offered to you first, you 
should never take the bigger one, but the smaller one.” And then she said she 
would punish me. She went out to the pantry and she brought back the biggest and 
most beautiful apple she could find for Lisa. I never forgot the lesson; that I should 
never take the nicest or the best one first. That was how I learned discipline; that 
is how it started. I was only five old. 
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Berta Neumann in Italy during a family vacation sometime during the 1930's 





MY MOTHER 


My mother took care of the household, and beside that she worked for my stepfather 
as a kind of business manager. She was very good at administration and took care 
of the office things as well as of everything around the house. We had a huge house 
and a very big business. She worked very hard. 


Ours was not a religious household; we didn’t practice Judaism and we only attended 
the synagogue on the high holidays. My mother was a wonderful person. For many 
years she was president of the Jewish Women’s Association. And she helped many 
people. She collected money for them to emigrate to America. She took good care 
of them and she was very charitable. 





Berta working in the office of the family business circa 1930 
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Eva’s grandparents - Berta’s parents Maria Gelberger and Marcus Hoffer circa 1887 





Right to left: Maria Hoffer née Gelberger with her daughters: Rhoda, Berta, Stephanis circa 1900 
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From the Neumann family Album: 
View into drawing room; Eva with her mother Berta and younger half-sister, Susan; 
unknown girl holding baby; and a kitchen scene 





Lisa and Eva with their father, Dezsé Timar 


MY FATHER 


My father [Dezs6 Timar] won the big Hungarian lottery. He spent it all, so nothing 
remained. I don’t even know what he did with the money. He didn’t work, so he 


couldn’t support us. 
My mother worked. She was excellent at whatever she did, and she supported us. 


When I was about three years old my parents divorced. My mother divorced him, 
and that must have been quite something at the time. 


I remember my father; he used to visit us when we were little, but when we were 
in our teens we lost touch with him completely. He had moved up to Budapest and 
somehow we lost touch with each other. 
°F SRT y ra | A ae 





Timar [Neubauer] family, Hermannstadt [Sibiu] 
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Gyulé Neumann, Eva’s stepfather Eva and Lisa in school uniforms, 1919 





MY STEPFATHER 


Mother remarried again and my stepfather was also very good to us. And I have 
very fond memories of my childhood in general. 


I had a very happy childhood. 


The family of Gyula (Julius) Neumann originated from Transylvania, a German 
city called Hermannstadt, now named Sibiu and part of Romania. His whole family 
lived there, but he came to Szeged during the First World War. He went into the 
wine wholesale business, and then into liquor manufacturing. We spoke both 
Hungarian and German at home. 


He was never really our stepfather because he did not adopt us, but he was very 
good to us. He had a daughter of his own, Zsuzsa (Susan), who was to inherit his 
wealth. But he did give us a good education and a nice home. I am thankful to him 
for that. 


In Hungarian there is an expression “educational father”. Meaning the one who 
brings you up and educates you. I guess like a foster father. The word stepfather 
doesn’t sound good in Hungarian. Though that may also have changed now, 
because times have changed. When I grew up it was still bad to come from a broken 
marriage. 


At School 


My schooling was very unusual. 


Together with my older sister, Lisa, I was sent to Ursuline Convent Girl’s School in 
Sibiu, Transylvania.'! I was a boarding student in convent schools throughout my 
schooling, and all of my schooling was in German. Already my first grade was in 
German. And, we always lived with the nuns. We had to participate in the Catholic 
religion and we didn’t have a chance to learn anything about Judaism or to learn 
Hebrew. 


But there was no doubt in my own mind that I was Jewish. 


I had an interesting experience 1n the Ursuline Gymnasium when the priest teaching 
our religion class explained about Hungary to the students by saying that people 
who didn’t want to be identified as being Jewish, changed their Jewish names for 
Hungarian ones, for example “Timar”. Most Jews in Hungary had German names 
at that time, but many had changed their family name to one that sounded more 
Hungarian. Naturally, I was very hurt but I didn’t say anything. 


These kind of little things happened all the time to me in school. The priests, not 
the nuns, but mostly the priests who came in to teach, made little needling remarks 
all the time about my being a Jew. I guess all of the other students knew I was 
Jewish, but they never mentioned it. 
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Postcard from Saint Ursula Convent School in Hermannstadt/ Sibiu, Transylvania 
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[After primary school, Lisa and Eva were sent to the Ursuline Convent School in 
Salzburg, Austria.’ | 


One time in Salzburg one of the girls started hitting my sister on the face yelling, 
“You are a Jew!” And another time we were taken to the Archbishop of Salzburg? 
who had asked to see us because we were the only Jewish girls in the school where 
all of the others were Catholics. He wanted to talk us into converting. And when 
we didn’t say anything, he asked us to promise him that when we came of age, we 
should convert. We didn’t say anything. We just left. I guess I was about 16 at the 
time. 





Chapel of Saint Ursula In costume for the school play - Eva standing 
second from the right 





Eva (right) with classmates Szerefina novice 
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‘Gaens postcards from the Ursuline Convent Boarding School, Salzburg. 
Classroom, music room, dining room, Gymnastics room and bedroom. 
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Eva (center in light swimsuit) with friends at the river, circa 1928 


We only came home during our summer vacation. There was no chance to go home 
for Christmas or Easter, so we stayed in the convent during the whole school year 
and only went home for the big vacation. 





Garden party with the girls from the Ursuline Convent School, 1931 
Eva standing to the right of the matron. 


Work 
After finishing boarding school I studied fashion design. 


My stepfather believed that times were coming when girls would need to know how 
to work and how to support themselves. I actually wanted to become an architect, 
but that was too complicated, and he didn’t let me go to university. He wanted me 
to learn something more practical. So, I learned designing in Budapest. 


After I got my diploma, I got a job right away at the Opera house in Budapest. But 
my stepfather didn’t like that — he thought it too bohemian. So I had to go back to 
Szeged where I started working as a designer for a knitting mill and that is where 
I stayed.* Until I retired in America, knitwear design was my specialty. 
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Beside her professional work, Eva wore clothes and shoes 





of her own design 
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Eva ready for the Meuza Ball, February 1935 





Eva and her sister, Lisa, in front of the Neumann family 
home and her step-father’s liquor store, Dugonics Square, 
Szeged 





Lisa and Eva as young women 





Eva, a close family friend, and 
Aranka (Eva’s Aunt Adrienne), 
photographed by Lisa in - 
downtown Szeged, 1936 Gyula, Eva, Susan and Berta during summer lunch 
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JANOS TELLS THE STORY OF EVA’S DOWERY 


The fact that Julius Neumann had not adopted Eva didn’t bother me at all. I wasn’t 
interested in Gyula Neumann. I was interested in Eva. I had already made up my 
mind, if she wants to marry me, [ want to marry her. One day I told her that I would 
like to marry her. Happily, she said yes. 


Then I had a little conversation with Julius. He was a very straightforward guy and 
I was a straightforward guy. I said: “Look Uncle Gyuld, what about a dowry”? In 
our circles a dowry was the condition sine qua non. He said: “No dowry. I will give 
her a beautiful wedding dress, a beautifully furnished home, and I will give you 
financial support for one year and that’s it.” I said, “Fine, it’s a deal, I just wanted 
to know where I stood. But if you would have said that you would give me nothing, 
I would have wanted to marry Eva anyway.” 





Eva, Lisa, Janos and friends at the Neumann home, circa 1986 
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Eva married Jénos Adler on December 18, 1987. 


So he respected me and I respected him. As a matter of fact, he became very friendly - 
so friendly that when we got ready for our honeymoon, he said: “Janos, I want to join 
you. I said: “JOIN US!?!’ Now, that would have been financially to my advantage, 
because obviously, he would have footed the bill. But I said: “Do you want me to be 
the laughing stock of the whole Regatta Club?” “No joining!” It is my honeymoon 
and I will go with my wife. I know how to take care of her and I don’t need any 
assistance.” 
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Janos, Eva and Vidor Vargas, Janos’ cousin 
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Szeged “Old Synagogue” across from the Adler 
©Fortepan Magyar Balint residence 1989 ©Fortepan 


JANOS TELLS THE STORY OF THEIR WEDDING 


The marriage itself was in two parts. The first day we had a civil ceremony at 
the registrar's office in the city hall, [December 18, 1987 ]. The four witnesses: my 
father and Gyuri Gabor, the director of the company, and Julius Neumann, Eva’s 
stepfather, and Feri Szekely, his lawyer. We kissed dutifully and completed the 
paperwork, so the marriage was performed. 


The next morning we had the Jewish wedding under the huppah in the little old 
synagogue across the street from the Adler childhood home. We were dutifully 
married according to the ritual; I didn't understand anything. 


After the ceremony Eva’s mother Berta held a reception at the Neumann home. And 
then we got on the train and we left for our honeymoon. And that was it. At that 
time there were restrictions regarding foreign travel and therefore we would have to 
travel with a group. We wanted to go to the Italian Riviera and we booked a tour, 
but we were told that we would have to wait about one week before the group left 
from Budapest. 





Drawing room in the Neumann household 
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1938 Honeymoon 
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At the station ready to embarque on their honeymoon, 1937 
We spent that week in Lillaftired, a newly built luxury hotel in a castle. We went by 
train to a city called Miskolc, then we had to hire a taxi to Lillaftired. It was located 
at one of the highest points in the mountains, about 800 Meter [altitude]. 


It was a lot of fun. We arrived late at night, so I changed into my evening dress, 
because after 10 o'clock you had to be very elegant. Everybody was in evening dress 
and drinking champagne. We went down to the dining room and Janos pulled out a 
chair. I thought he had pulled it out for me and before I realized it he was already 
sitting on the chair. That is what I remember best. 


But we had a marvelous time in Lillaflred, and we met a very nice Gentile couple 
from Szeged, with whom we spent a lot of time and became very good friends. 


We just had a great time, and quickly the day arrived to get ready for the trip 
abroad. We took to the train from Budapest to Salerno. 


So 1t was really a nice honeymoon trip; with the combination of the Hungarian 
luxury hotel and then Italy. We even went to Nice on the French Riviera for a one- 
day trip. 
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Teli sportelet a Fl4mori-tavon, hattérben a ofalota-szello a 
Postcard from Lillaftired Honeymoon in Italy with the 
sent by Eva to her grandmother in Szeged “nice Gentile couple” 





Eva with her mother Berta, her grandmother, 
Maria, and her sister, Lisa, in Szeged, 1937 
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Politics 

We discussed everything that was going on during the 1930’s as Hitler was gaining 
power, but we did not take it very seriously. Somehow we thought that nothing 
would happen in Hungary. 


I got married in 1937. I was working in a knitting mill and therefore I had to go to 
Vienna very often to buy yarn and special models of buttons and such necessary 
things, because Vienna had very beautiful novelties. And I just happened to be in 
Vienna when Hitler arrived. 
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VIENNA 1938 


I happened to be in the Europa Hotel in Vienna on the day that Hitler moved in. I 
wanted to go from my hotel towards Karntner StraBe to make some purchases for 
my job, but 1t was just impossible. There were so many people going in the opposite 
direction that it just wasn’t possible. People were streaming, like a dam opening up 
and the water just taking you away. Everybody was running towards the Imperial 
Hotel where Hitler was speaking from the balcony. 


The houses were decorated from the roof all the way down to the ground with huge 
flags with Hakenkreuz. 


There were many people, old people, not only young people, but older people with 
eray hair, hanging on the trees like fruit. Climbing the trees, in order to be able to 
see more of Hitler. They were chanting “Vater, unser Vater, unser Vater’. 


I was stuck there; I couldn’t go anywhere. We were like sardines in a can, pushed 
together and shoved towards the Imperial Hotel. I remember him standing there 
and giving his big speech. But if you ask me about his speech, I don’t remember 
anything, nothing. I was so amazed by the people around me. I didn’t want to 
believe it. I didn’t hear Hitler; I was just looking at the people. They were crying, 
tears coming from their eyes, from ‘Freude’ you know; from joy that unser Vater 
was here and would take care of us. 
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Hitler holding speech from the balcony of the Hofburg in Vienna March 18, 1938 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 


I had a feeling that things would happen but somehow, I always thought that 
nothing would happen in Hungary; and indeed, Hungary was the last place affected 
by the transportation of Jews. We already knew a lot about Hitler by that time. We 
knew that no good would come of it when Hitler marched into Vienna. 


In the beginning, the Germans [Jews] were the luckiest because they could take 
their belongings and everything else. But then at the end, we in Hungary, we could 
only take ourselves and nothing else. 


We always wanted to move to America, Hitler or no Hitler. But then this [meeting 
Hitler in Vienna] reinforced my conviction. I wanted to go! Now I really wanted to 
get out! 


In 1938, we constantly discussed politics and we followed the news of the war. 
It was approaching. We lost one thing after the other, but we were still always 
hoping. The family business was taken away and my husband lost his job, and we 
lost everything. ° 


I really tried to get out after having been on that business trip to Vienna with my 
boss and another guy. Both of them looked very Jewish, but I looked a little bit like 
a Gentile girl, blond and so on. As we were walking along, people were running 
after me: “Aren’t you ashamed to be going around with Jews?” That was one of the 
episodes I remember from that time. 


So when I returned home, the first thing I did was to go to the American Consulate 
and put the whole family on the list applying for American visas. I wrote the whole 
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family on the list applying for visas in the American quota system; my husband, 
my mother, my mother-in-law, my brother-in-law, everybody including my little 
sister. I thought: “We have to get out of here.” 


And from that time on, we tried to keep in contact with the consulate and try to rush 
the process. But Hungary had a quota of only about 600 people a year. Agricultural 
people were given preference. I often traveled to the American consulate in Budapest 
to see, 1f our position on the list had improved. We really wanted to go. 


And in the end that is how we were all able to go to America. 


Some of my family already lived in the states. My sister, Lisa was already in New 
York, and members of both my mother’s family and my grandfather’s family were 
well established in America early in the 20th century. 


In order to get a visa to the U.S. we had to document that we had the necessary 
transit visas from one country to the other. So, I made sure we had both an Austrian 
visa and a French visa. From France we could go from Le Havre or from Marseilles 
to America, or we could go from South Hampton in England or from Italy. 


But slowly, the whole world closed around us. We couldn't get out of Hungary. 


We tried everything, not only America: England, Australia and even New Zealand. 
Some idiot suggested Montevideo but I didn’t even try Montevideo. I did not want 
to go there. I wanted to go to an English speaking country. At that time we were 
very British oriented. 


My husband had some reservations about the United States. He thought that 
America would be too fast. It 1s a different kind of set-up and maybe it would be 
harder for me to adjust, which was an entirely idiotic idea, because it turned out to 
be just the opposite. 


In retrospective, I found it is much easier to fit into the mainstream of American 
life than the English or Australian lifestyle. 








Eva with colleagues Szeged, 1938 
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Eva and the 
family on the 
way to the train 
station to send 
off Aunt Rozsika 
August 26, 1930 
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Julius Neumann leaves for the US, 1939 Eva’s sister, Lisa, moved to America in 1987 
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1939 - The family is separated 





Denis Adler M.D. 


DENIS ADLER (1914 - 2011) 


My brother-in-law Denis left Hungary in 1939. There was a numerous clausus at 
the university; only a few Jews were allowed at the medical schools and he could 
not get a job as a doctor when he graduated, because he was Jewish. 


So he left for Paris. When Hitler occupied Paris he fled and for some time we did 
not know where he was. Then all of a sudden he was in Vichy, and then he returned 
back to Paris. 


We managed to send documents to Denis in Paris; Janos knew a retired navy 
captain named Frankowski, who was in service of one of the international travel 
agencies, Cunard Lines, I think, and he became a guide to things. So anyway, for 
proper payments, Frankowski gave an envelope with the necessary documents to 
the diplomatic courier who traveled every week between Budapest and Paris. In 
the end the papers made it possible for Denis to get his American visa from the 
American consulate. The consulate was still operating in German occupied Paris 
because war hadn't been declared at that time. Denis was considered in mortal 
danger; being Jewish in German occupied Paris. 


Denis took the last or next-to-last boat that left Marseilles, the Winnipeg. It was to 
sail from Marseilles to Martinique but British intelligence suspected that ship of 
being full of German and Italian spies. 


Denis had been sleeping on the deck because it was summer and very hot. One 
night Denis awoke by the light of a reflector from a Dutch torpedo boat in British 
service. It directed the Winnipeg to a port in Trinidad in the Antilles. Denis was 
suspected of being a spy, probably because Adler is a German name. 


He was put in an internment camp where he was for about three weeks before 
being released. 
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Denis Adler M.D. 


Denis wrote us letters about how he enjoyed Trinidad and that it was the first time 
in his life that he could pick bananas from the tree. He was eating bananas all the 
time; on the ship he been served only cabbage ... cabbage, cabbage, cabbage. 


Anyway, he finally sailed on to New York aboard the 8.8. Arcadia on June 19. So 
the trip from Marseilles to New York took him about three months. 


In New York he could get in touch with my sister Lisa. Especially my aunt Rhoda 
helped him when he got to New York. 


We tried to send all kind of notes to Denis when he finally made it to the US. 
“Please help us” and asking him to go to the consulate, or to a lawyer — do anything 
so that we would be able to come. 





Julius Neumann 


JULIUS NEUMANN (1879 - 1944) 


Julius Neumann, my stepfather, went to the United States in 1939 for the New 
York World Exhibition and never returned to Europe. 


Janos described Julius as the most farsighted man in our group. “He had a big 
Jewish nose and he used it to smell and he followed it. He had a lot of money. And 
he had a feeling that the future coming to Szeged would be no good, particularly 
for him.” 


“He had not been the most beloved Jewish citizen of Szeged; being a very forceful, 
very clever person, and he did things - nothing illegitimate - but perhaps a bit 
shady. But he provoked the ire of the upper leadership of the city by buying an old 
ruin in the middle of town, and against the definite instruction of the city council 
and everybody else, he just modernized it. They hated him passionately for that.” 


Anyhow he made it to New York in 19389 with a lot of money, $39,430 dollars to be 
precise. That was a lot of money. He followed his big nose to the stock exchange and 
lost everything. He should have come to California and bought land instead. 


He was entirely lost. He couldn’t speak English, he became a miserable figure, 
moved to Cincinnati to my sister and had a heart attack and passed away in 1945 
— just as the war ended. 
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Susan Neumann Foldes 


ANNA MARIA ZSUZSANNA (SUSAN ) NEUMANN FOLDES (1920-1947) 


My little sister Susan went to the ballet school in Budapest and married Paul when 
she was about 23. 


During the war she was in hiding in Hungary. Anybody could hide, really, I know 
a lot of people who were hiding. 


Susan arrived in the U.S. in 1947 a couple of months earlier than we did and she 
was living with Lisa in Cincinnati. Her husband, Paul was in Cuba because he 
could not get a visa to the U.S. Susan had an American visa; she could come in, but 
not.. aul, 


A husband could bring his family, but the wife could not bring her husband. So 
Paul was waiting in Cuba for Susan to arrange a visa for him somehow so he could 
come in. I think that would have been a pretty complicated procedure to somehow 
get a green card or a permit, but in between came the tragedy ... So he was in Cuba 
waiting to be able to come to America. And in the meantime Susan got a job at the 
Zoo Opera in Cincinnati. 


One day she saw the postman coming and she thought that there would be a letter 
from her husband, she turned back across the street and didn’t notice that a big 
truck was coming. She was run over and she passed away. That was in June. She 
had arrived in Cincinnati in January, half a year earlier. 
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Paul Foldes on ship to Cuba, 1947 





Susan Neumann Foldes 


PAUL FOLDES (1914 - 2001) 


Paul Foldes, Susan’s husband, my brother-in-law, was a doctor. He, too, was ina 
camp even though he had converted to Christianity sometime before the war. His 
life was spared because he played piano for the officers in the officers’ club of the 


concentration camp. 


My brother-in-law got permission to come to the U.S. for his wife’s funeral in 1948 
and the only way he could stay was if he married an American citizen. So my 
older sister Lisa agreed to marry him. He had finished medical school in 1938 in 
Budapest and did his internship and residency at Good Samaritan in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Paul and Lisa Foldes, circa 1968 Paul Foldes, circa 1964 
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Lisa (seated in middle) in hotel school, Szeged circa 1934 


LISA TIMAR FOLDES (1912 - 1986) 


My sister Lisa moved to America already in 1937. She went to Columbia University, 
became a dietitian and then got a job in Cincinnati as manager of a big kitchen. 


Lisa became an American citizen on March 27, 1944. Iam sure she did not wait a 
day more than she had to, I did not wait a day more than | had to. 


When Denis got married to Patricia, her parents were very unhappy that she was 
marrying a foreigner - a Jew. Lisa was the one who bought Pat a wedding dress and 
made all the arrangements. Lisa was the only one at Denis’ side at their wedding, 
nobody else from his family was there. 


And the parents of the bride, the Valentines were just crying bitterly. They were 
very unhappy. 


Wedding photo - Lisa Foldes, Patricia Rae Valentine and Denis C. Adler, Ohio 1948 
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The “labor service” batallion was moved to Kiszombor near Mako. Eva got a bicycle license so she 
could travel the 33 km from Szeged to visit Janos. In this photograph from 1942, Laszlo Duschak 
and his wife are standing next to Janos and Eva. 


Hungary - 1940's 


Janos was called up in 1940, when the Hungarians conscripted Jews into an 
improvised local labor service.° May 1942 he was sent to a military camp in 
Kunszentmiklos, about 116 km from Szeged. “They gave us army boots, and army 
caps and we wore the civilian clothing we had on when we came in. And they 
gave us each a yellow armband. And we were in that camp doing nothing - just 
marching back and forth.” He was sent to the eastern front in July 1942 with the 
Hungarian soldiers fighting with the Germans.’ 
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Eva’s bicycle license from July 1942 
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STILL TRYING TO GET VISAS 


I was waiting in Szeged with mother hoping that Gyula would send for us. But 
then everything closed around us and there was only one way left, my last hope, to 
travel through Vladivostok. I went to the Russian Embassy and got a transit visa. 
There was one condition; getting off the train before it reached Vladivostok wasn’t 
allowed. We would have to stay on the train for two weeks. Naturally I promised, 
just to prove to the consulate that I was ready to go. Please just give me the transit 
visa to America! 


At the time I had an uncle in Tokyo who was the conductor of the Tokyo opera. I 
sent him a telegram and asked him to send an affidavit so that we could come from 
Vladivostok to Tokyo and from Tokyo to America. He never answered. 


It was just as well; it would have been bloody murder if we had taken the Trans 
Siberian. Those who went that route all died in Vladivostok. 


We still could not get visas. Now there was no way to get out! You could not 
go through Italy any more, you could not go through Austria, and you could not 
even go through Czechoslovakia as it had been occupied in 19388. You could not go 
anywhere! 


We received the invitation for our visa hearing on the day when diplomatic 
relationships between the United States and Hungary were broken.’ I was 
thunderstruck, but I figured I should go. So I went up to the American consulate 
where they asked me many questions. One question I didn’t understand at the 
time, but eventually our answer made all the difference: “If, even though there is 
no diplomatic relationship, and actually there is a war situation, if you could go, 
would you go?” And I said “YES!” We got on a preference quota list. 





American planes drop bombs on Budapest July 2,1944 ©fortepan 1944 





Szeged circa street scene circa 1938 





1941 - Beer with friends and neighbors at the Neumann home. 
Berta, a neighbor, Vilma Berger, Eva, Rosa, Janos, Steffi. 
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1944 


Even after Janos left, we still felt safe in Szeged. We didn’t want to believe, nobody 
wanted to believe, that anything bad would happen to the Hungarian Jews. 


It was first in 1944 that it started to get bad in Szeged.’ We were living a fairly 
normal social life with the ladies and the old people who remained in Szeged; those 
who didn’t have to go into the military. My mother and I got together with Borcsa 
[Janos’s mother] and with Roser] from Vienna, and we lived our normal life. 





Rozsa Marberger (Borcsa’s sister), Rosa Kerr (Rozsa Kertez) and Vilma Berger 


IN THE GHETTO 


When the Jewish Laws were implemented in 1988, life became increasingly hard. 
Jews couldn’t have hired help in the house. Jews couldn’t have anything. And then, 
all of a sudden, the Germans arrived.’® They announced that a Ghetto would be 
made in Szeged and assigned the streets that would be the border. Naturally it was 
to be in the neighborhood close to the Jewish temples. And every Jewish member 
of the society, no matter where they have been living in Szeged or in the areas 
nearby, had to move into the Ghetto. They had to leave their own homes, their 
belongings, and everything. 


After my husband left, I was living with my husband’s family in their house across 
the street from the Synagogue. So our house was already within the Ghetto. 


My mother lived outside of the Ghetto so she moved in with us as did an old friend 
of Borcsa, a lady called Vilma Berger."' Actually 5 more families also moved into 
our apartment to live with us. But it didn’t last long; I think only a couple of weeks. 


We just waited to find out what was going to happen. We thought that maybe we 
would just have to stay in the Ghetto and live there.But then all of a sudden they 
ordered everyone to assemble in the courtyard of the temple and from there we 
were told to move out to the brick factory where all the Jews were collected. We 
were to be transported from there to somewhere. We were told to go immediately 
with only whatever we wearing at the time and nothing else. Or maybe you could 
take a little, I don’t even remember if you could take a little luggage. So, everybody 
was busy trying to hide everything; under the floor, or wherever they could. 


And then we had to go to the brick factory, where we waited. We didn’t know what 
was going to happen. 





Boundry of Szeged ghetto, Gathering for transport, 1944 
April 19, 1944 [Photo found on Yadvashem.org] 
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Then at night, late at night, two policemen came in and asked me to accompany 
them. I asked why, and they showed me a letter from very very dear friends [Istvan 
and Rose Kertész - known later as Stefan and Rosa Kerr] who were “exceptions 
from the Jewish Law’.’” The letter said that these two policemen would put me on 
a truck and take me to Budapest so that I could escape from there and not stay in 
the Ghetto. 


I thought for about it for moment and I decided not to go with them. And I told 
them: “I cannot go, I have the two old mamas here. I cannot leave them here. What 
would happen to them if I left them here?” I wanted to stay with them. And so the 
policemen left and I stayed with the mamas. So we stayed all together. 


TRANSPORT TO STRASSHOF*® 


Then they put us in big cattle cars and we started to travel. We didn’t know where 
they were taking us. We wound up in Wiener Neustadt close to Vienna, and there 
was a big market for people. It was like the ones where they sold horses or slaves 
in the country a long, long time ago."* 


Austrians from different places came and selected the workers they wanted to take. 
They looked at our muscles and looked into our mouths. They looked us over, and 
then they said: “I want this girl. I want this man. I want this one. I want this one. I 
want that one.” Each selected 10 people or 12 or 8 people. This was for labor — they 
selected for us for doing hard labor. And they took us to their farms, or factories as 
laborers. 
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Survetlance photograph of Strasshof transit camp from the air taken April 1, 1945 


“Our man’, a gentleman named Gruber, had a brick factory in Haag, very close to 
Linz. He selected 14 of us; there was even a little boy and a grandmamma in the 
eroup. Our boss, the owner, paid a shilling twenty or something like that to the 
government for each of us. 
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Dincheansciaae: Strasshof m onan - wikimedia commons 


FORCED LABOR - THE BRICK FACTORY 


Herr Gruber took us to his brick factory in the little village of Haag, south of Linz, 
in Upper Austria.v We had to sleep on straw in the barn, and it was pretty cold. 
During the day we all had to work. Some of us worked in the brick factory. We had 
to throw the bricks onto trucks for delivery. They gave us special gloves used for 
handling and throwing bricks. 


We were in one small room in the barn. It was about ten feet by twelve feet, this 
was our dining room and bedroom. There was a little stove, two benches and a long 
picnic-table. All together we were 14 people in the group: two small children, a few 
men and 2 couples, friends of ours from Szeged. Five of us always stayed together. 
Vilma Berger, whom I mentioned before, my mother-in-law Borcsa, my mother 
Berta, Anna Akos, who is a dear friend of mine, and myself. 


Everyday we had to go to work. 
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HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Then a few days after we arrived our boss, Herr Gruber, lent us to his friend, Herr 
Gaiblinger, who had an ironwork, a blacksmith. He was building a new house for 
himself and needed help. He got all the bricks from his friend, but needed wood. 
He selected two of us and we were sent out into the forest — me and my dearest 
friend (Anna Akos). I told him: “I am not going without my mother-in-law.” My own 
mother was strong enough, but Borcsa had already given up; she was very dainty, 
very sickly and she was very depressed all the time. She was just lost. I had to keep 
an eye on her. So I said “I am not going, unless this lady can come with us.” He said: 
“Alright, you three come with me.” When he didn’t know what to do with Borcsa, 
who was at that time in her early fifties, he said: “You don’t go out.” So he put her 
in the kitchen. He told her to mend socks and take care of the little girl Rosie who 
was five years old. I think that was beautiful. 


It was fall. It was August and then slowly became September. It was raining bitterly 
all the time. You know how it 1s in the Alps in that time of the year. 


Most days we had to go to the forest and saw down the tall pine trees. (Electric 
saws didn’t exist at that time.) We also had to carry the wood. They put wheels 
under the logs in front and back. They had two horses to pull it. We were sitting 
on the top on the logs and it was pouring rain, we were wet to our skins. We had to 
take the logs to the sawmill where they sawed the wood. 


And then we had to work on the house construction. Naturally, he had all his 
friends helping too. Everybody was pitching in to work at it. It wasn’t paid laborers 
but friends, who were helping him build the house. 


We had to walk home at night. And naturally we didn’t get very much food. We got 
very little food in the camp where we were sleeping. We were sleeping on straw - 
no beds or cots. We picked up whatever we could find on the way home — what we 
could find in the fields. And all that helped a bit, keeping us alive. 


-,FaneRaimund Geiblinger Haag N.G. Holzleiten 64 
Se, 





AUSTRIA 


Photo of the Geiblinger house in Haag 
from a Christmas card sent to Eva in 1964 





Berta, Borcsa, Vilma - with two other prisoners Photos from Adler family album of unknown 
Austria 1944 men, supposedly British prisoners of war 
working in Austria in 1944 


MAKING SAUERKRAUT 


Some of the women from our camp worked in the kitchen of the Gruber home. And 
I remember once, when for some reason we were not at the blacksmith’s, we had 
to go along with them to make sauerkraut. We had to fill it in big barrels and then 
stamp on it, you know, like they do with grapes when making wine. 


STEALING EGGS 


In the corner of the room, there was a wooden crate with sawdust. I saw an egg 
peeking out from under the sawdust. It had been put there for the winter. So I 
thought, I have to steal eggs. I had an Eisenhower type jacket so | made a knot in 
the sleeve and I started to fill up the arm of my jacket. I took 6 or 8 eggs. But when 
I went to put on my jacket, I saw little spots on the floor and I was so afraid that I 
would get caught. Maybe they did, but they didn’t say anything and I got the eggs 
home and everybody was so happy. (laugh). So I tried to steal food wherever I could. 
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CELEBRATING THE HOUSE 


At night we went back to our camp to sleep and in the morning we went back to 
the blacksmith. As the construction continued, we were made to carry cement until 
the house was ready for the roof to be put on. It was the custom, that when the roof 
was on they put a little tree on top of it, and when the tree was up they held a big 
party outside. They made a big celebration. It was a beautiful day. Outside on his 
lawn Mr. Gaiblinger set a long table for about thirty people. A long, narrow table, 
about three feet wide and I don’t know how long the table was, but it seemed very, 
very long. All his friends were invited and about 25 people were seated at the table. 
To my big surprise, my mother-in-law was invited to sit next to the Hausherr. And 
my girlfriend and I were sitting next to the lady of the house. 


Now wasn't that nice! I think that was out of the ordinary that they dared to do 
that during Hitler’s time. So we were very happy, he was a decent, wonderful guy. 
We were very lucky. We worked for nice people. So that was our labor camp. There 
must have been many small camps nearby. 


They served roasted wild rabbit, I remember. 


TRIP TO THE DENTIST 


One day I had a terrible toothache. The pain was so bad that I couldn’t stand it. So 
Herr Gruber took me into the nearby city at night, around ten o'clock. The dentist 
lady opened the door to her office, shivering with fear of being seen letting me into 
her house with my yellow star. She treated me well and I got back to camp with no 
more toothache. That was also something, which was very nice. I always felt that 
there were a lot of decent people. Not everybody was Nazi, not everybody was for 
Hitler, you know. 


WE WERE LUCKY 


About two or three miles from our camp there was another camp with 10 or 12 
people working like we did. They worked in the fields, picking potatoes and stuff 
like that. Then the time came, and we were to be moved to the transport, to be 
sent somewhere else. We didn’t know where. They put us on a big truck and then 
made us get on a train. But the other group didn’t even make it onto the truck. As 
they emerged from the house where they had been staying they were shot one-by- 
one, like ducks, as they came out: one after the other. So they all died right there. 
That was the other camp you see. Their employer was a son-of-a-bitch. You see 
everybody had different ideas. 


We were lucky that we were chosen by this Mr. Gruber, who was the owner of the 
brick factory and who still owns it. I understand he is doing marvelously well and 
I hope so, he deserves it. He must be an old man, because he was much older than 


I. Or maybe he is not even alive any more. 
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)*, Austrian memorial for the “unknown Hungarian Jewish 
victims from the years of persecution 1938-1945” 





Photos from Adler family album of unknown men, presumably British prisoners of war 
working in Austria, 1944 


Transport to the Camps 


We all stayed together, for a while, until around Christmas time 1944. I remember 
hearing the Gruber family singing Christmas songs* when I was in our sleeping 
quarters in the barn in Haag. Right after that, 1t must have been end of December, 
the soldiers took us from Haag on a long trip. [*Perhaps the memory of the family 
singing was on the 1st Sunday of Advent on the 8rd of December 1944. Eva would 
have recognized the catholic songs. The transport left Austria on the 29th of 
November. ed.] 


We didn’t know where we were going. They put us on a train. We were very surprised 
because we were sitting very comfortably in a train with benches. But in the back 
of the train there were guns. 


All of a sudden, we heard airplanes and they started bombing us. They were 
American airplanes. Our train was German; 1t was camouflaged like a German 
military train. So they started to bomb it. 


We must have been about four thousand people in the train, or maybe less, I don’t 
know for sure. Anyhow, only about fourteen hundred of us remained. 


The girl who had been sitting next to me by the window, got hit by a bullet and 
passed away. So I was lucky I wasn’t in the seat by the window. 


I don’t remember what happened to the train. Nothing happened to the locomotive. 
So we were made to get back onto the train.’ 


We didn’t know why, but they told us that they were taking us to Liibeck. Then 
they took us to Bergen Belsen. 
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Phos National Archives and Records Administration 
BERGEN BELSEN 


When we arrived at Bergen Belsen it was already very mushy, muddy, ugly winter 
time.'® It was so dirty! It was horrible cold winter. We didn’t even know the place 
was called Bergen Belsen.'’ We only found that out later on. 


I remember seeing a lot of trucks piled up [with bodies], going by. And we were 
surrounded by wire fences. There were barracks with cots. We didn’t really know 
what was happening. 


The smell was horrible.'® A little bit later, word came that everybody had to get out 
of the barracks. Outside in the mud were three German soldiers. They started to 
shout: You go right, you go left, you go right, you go left. They divided us. They put 
the two Mamas to the right and they told me to go to the left. I say: “No, I would 
like to go to the right with the two ladies.” “All right go with them”, they said. So I 
stuck together with the two mamas and Vilma. Anna came along as well; we were 
like twins, we never parted. 


We did see signs scratched, into the wooden walls of the barracks with names of 
cirls from Szeged, good friend of ours, who had been taken away, with dates. They 
had been taken away ... to be burned ... to the crematorium ... somewhere. We 
stayed in Bergen Belsen for a while, two months or three months. 


I was a workaholic. I tried to find work because I hated to stay in the barracks all 
the time; I couldn’t stand it. You could do nothing but dictate recipes, or talk about 
food, or things like that. Everybody was doing that inside. I was always tried to 
keep busy. 
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Cookbook in Hungarian written in pencil in small notebook by Eva in Bergen Belsen 





Inside the barracks in Bergen Belsen Camp CUSHMM.org 


I didn’t like to be inside the barracks. It was unhealthy in those horrible cots inside. 


If they needed some workers they came and if they asked: “We need two people to 
clean the latrines”, then I was the first to run for the job; just to be out in the open 
air. For that job I got a potato, or a little milk and I always took it home quickly 
that way between the five of us everybody got a bite. 


One day it was very bitterly cold. I was working in the latrines again and I was 
soaking wet because it was rainy, cold and dark, another muddy day. Afterwards, 
I got a little potato, not a big potato, just a tiny little potato. It was hot and it was 
so good. So I just started to bite into it, when the barrack door opened and who is 
coming out: Borcsa! 


I was so ashamed that I was eating that potato and I hadn’t taken it inside. I hadn’t 
shared it with them. Even now I could cry, when I am think about it. I hated myself 
for it. But that is human. That was the most shameful moment I can remember 
during my little jamboree. 


And they came to take us for a shower. We should all go and take a shower. Oh, 
we thought, that 1s beautiful. So they took us into a big hall. It had three huge 
arched metal doors, which supposedly was the entrance to the shower room. There 
were benches in this hall and it was surrounded with chain link fence. It was 
inside, but it had a chain link fence all the way up to the ceiling and then little 
benches all the way around. So, they told us, we should all take off our clothes, put 
everything down there and then the three big iron doors will open and then we 
can go into the shower. We took our clothes off. Children, women, men and there 
was no difference. We were all shivering, because it was winter and cold. We were 
waiting to go the shower. And we didn’t know that these were furnaces. We were 
so dumb... we didn’t want to believe it, you know. 


We heard it from everybody as we went around in the camp but we didn’t want to 
believe it. We really thought it was a shower. 


Anyhow, all of a sudden our barrack supervisor came and told us we should dress 
because we won't get a shower. “Go back to the barracks.””” 


aie, 


We heard later that The Red Cross had been negotiating; 25,000 dollars worth of 
medicine for our group of 1400 Hungarians. And that 1s what saved our lives. So 
they paid; they gave medicine to the Germans. And that is how we got out of there.”° 


About Bergen Belsen 


German military authorities established a camp south of the small towns 
of Bergen and Belsen, about 11 miles north of Celle, Germany in 1940. 


As Allied and Soviet forces advanced into Germany in late 1944 and early 
1945, Bergen-Belsen became a collection camp for thousands of Jewish 
prisoners evacuated from camps closer to the front. At the beginning of 
December 1944, the number of prisoners had increased to around 15,000, 
and in February 1945 the number was 22,000. As prisoners evacuated 
from the east continued to arrive, the camp population soared to over 
60,000 by April 15, 1945. 


From late 1944, food rations throughout Bergen-Belsen continued to 
shrink. By early 1945, prisoners would sometimes go without food for 
days, fresh water was also in short supply. 


Sanitation was inadequate, with few latrines and water faucets for the 
prisoners. Overcrowding, poor sanitary conditions, and the lack of adequate 


food, water, and shelter led to an outbreak of diseases such as typhus, 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and dysentery, causing an ever-increasing 
number of deaths. In the first few months of 1945, tens of thousands of 
prisoners died. 


There were no gas chambers in Bergen Belsen. 


Condensed from: the Holocaust Encyclopedia of the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum https://encyclopedia.ushmm.org/content/en/article/bergen-belsen 





Eva kept her yellow star 


THE LITTLE ROUND TRIP 


We stayed in Bergen Belsen until about end of February or March 1945 when they 
took us down to Theresienstadt. A couple of days after the shower incident or a 
couple of weeks later — I don’t know because neither time nor any sense of structure 
existed. We didn’t know what time it was, what day it was, what month it was. We 
had absolutely no knowledge of anything. 


Anyway some time later, they put us on trains. It seemed strange that it wasn’t an 
animal train with cattle cars. It was like a regular second-class train. It was a long 
train and at the back end there were some guns and ammunition. But the rest was 
passenger cars, like those people normally traveled in. 


The train started to go, go, go. That is when they told us that we were to go to 
Hamburg and Ltneburg and Bremen because the allies were very close so they 
wanted to move us... wanted to take us away, to take us around. 


The American planes came and started to bomb us. And then everyone started 
to run out with of the train waving white handkerchiefs and sheets and then 
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Map of the route of “the little round trip” that Eva, Berta and Borcsa were taken on between June 


28, 1944 and August, 1945 - Szeged, Budapest, Strasshof, Linz, Hannover, Bergen-Belsen, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Luneburg, Berlin, Dresden, Theresienstadt, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Szeged. 
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Americans went away. They must have thought it was a military train, because it 
was set up like that, you know. With the gun things at the end and officers cars and 
so on. So it looked like it was a German military train. 


And then another time. And that is when Janos’ cousin Katinka’s father, Uncle 
Sandor, passed away. This is when he was... 


We all ran away from the train and because we where on a slope, we ran down into 
a forest. Borcsa didn’t wanted to come out of the train so we had to pull her down 
by her legs. 


All I could tell her was: “You have to, you have to, you have to come with me. I don’t 
know what I to tell Janos, if I don’t bring you home. What will I tell Janos? You 
have to come!” With Anna’s help we finally pulled her down. Then after a while, 
when the plane was gone and everything seemed alright we went back to the train. 
The train started and it kept going until it stopped in Luneburger Heide. 


When we stopped at Liineberger Heide there was a huge train full of apples, fruit 
and whatnot just across from our train. So we jumped off from our train and we 
stole everything we could find. I brought with me a knitting needle which I still 
have (laugh). Then from there, the train went through Berlin, and we arrived at 
Theresienstadt.7' 
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Displaced Persons after the liberation of Berlin, May 1945 - Photo©Boris Puschkin 


They had really been taking us the long way around, because the Nazi's tried to 
keep us as long as they could, so that we wouldn’t get into the hands of the Allies. 
The Allied troops were already close but we didn’t know it. 


So that was our little round trip.” 





Dresden, Theresienstadt 
Eva, Berta, and Borcsa arrived on March Sth and left the camp on July 19th, 1945. 


THERESIENSTADT*? 


In Theresienstadt they put us directly into quarantine. Everybody in the compound 
had typhus. We were put into a military compound called Dresden, a building for 
women. We had nice rooms. I cannot complain. The room wasn’t bad, it was nice 
and light, and we had only two beds, not three, above each other. But because of 
the quarantine we couldn't go out of the building. 


Both my mother and my mother-in-law got typhus. Right away. So they were taken 
to the hospital.** The Russians were there already in these hospitals.”? Russian 
doctors, and lady doctors. 


All my life I promised to do any kind of work, just please don’t ask me to be a nurse. 
Now, I was begging them that they should let me into the hospital to do nursing. 





Night in Theresienstadt 
©Thomas Fritta-Haas Communities Prague 


found on www.fokedrab.dk 
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Procenion for medicine for typhus Eva saved several bills of “currency” from 


for the mamas from the Health Theresienstadt. 
department - July 8, 1945 


I got the permission and so I could take care of my mother and my mother-in-law, 
even though they were put in separate hospitals. 


STEALING 


Borcsa was 1n a huge room with at least forty people in it. She always wanted to 
have eggs, it seems to me that people with typhus have a craving for eggs. As I went 
around, I always had to try to barter. There were these orthodox Jewish families 
with five, six kids, children - I don’t know from where, but they had everything! So 
I stole grape sugar pills, dextrose. They came in pill form, like the vitamin C today 
you know, in the hospital. So I filled up my pocket and that is how I was bartering. 
I got eggs for Borcsa. 


As I went around I saw a lady I thought looked familiar? It was Borcsa’s older sister, 
Mariska (wife of Sandor Ujhelyi). The poor lady was looking for her dentures. And I 
sald: “Mariska, I will help you, come on, I will help you.” She was crawling around 
all over the bed, looking for her dentures. 





The Red Cross took over the administration of ie waensiad on May 2, 1945. 
Soviet troops liberated the camp on May Sth. 


Then I had to go take care of Borcsa and when I came back a little bit later, Mariska 
was dead. So she passed on right there. Borcsa didn’t even know that her sister 
was 1n the camp. I only told her when she was well enough to leave the hospital. 


Both the mamas were in the hospitals until the war was over. And that was the 
end of it. 


I don’t even know how we found out that the war was over. It just happened. The 
gates opened and within 5 minutes the whole compound was empty. Everybody ran 
away. Looting 


But you should have seen the damage the people did in Theresienstadt, in the little 
village itself. Including me. I went with the mob. It was an old fashioned custom, to 
give the soldiers 24 hours to loot and take what they wanted. 


Needless to say that in just one day everybody disappeared from the camp. The 
first day there was general looting. We were plundering. We went into every home. 
I just ran with the others, because I didn’t know what it meant. I saw people going 
into these beautiful homes. They grabbed everything. 


I saw a beautiful little house. In the garage I found smoked half pigs hanging 
beautifully ined up against the wall. And inside the house, the pantry was full 
of smoked pork, ham, salamis, and whatnot. The house was full of sterling silver 
and crystal. And here we came. They took hammers and were smashing things 
and grabbing and looting. The doors and the windows, everything was messed up 
in five minutes. These were the private homes in the nice Stadt. They belonged 
to regular people those homes we went into. I just couldn't believe it. I just didn’t 
know what to do. 


When I got back to the barracks and people asked me “What do you have?” I showed 
them a broom [Eva laughs] and a tiny little jar of prune compote. And they started 
to laugh and then I started to laugh. 


Then everybody disappeared from the camp, but I couldn’t leave because Borcsa 
and my mother were still in the hospital. And there were a lot of other people who 
were alone and did not have anybody with whom to go home. There was a very nice 
doctor from Baja, Hungary, who did not run away either. Together we decided that 
we should try to ask JOINT, if they could help us.*° JOINT was an organization in 
Prague, who took care of the Jewish people who were spread all over and homeless. 
So, we went to Prague and asked JOINT to give us assistance, so that the sick 
people, in the hospital, who couldn’t go by themselves and who had nobody to pick 
them up, could return home to Hungary. And we got a permit to take them home 
to Hungary. 


With the help of JOINT I managed to get a freight car. And then we put in twenty- 
one cots; three rows of seven. We got a little tiny stove, about 8 inches diameter, with 
little rings on 1t and a chimney pipe, which we put outside. We heated with wood 
so we could have some warmth and make some food. We got one bag of potatoes, 
we got a little bag of sugar, and we got something else I don’t know what it was, I 
think I have it on my list. 


And we started on our way going back home to Hungary. 
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Opposite: 


A partially legible note from Eva, Berta and Borcsa [Boriska] in German, 
Dated Tuesday July 17, 1945 [2 days before repatriation transport back to 
Hungary] 


Adressed to: Dr. Denis Adler, Cleveland, 
Adelbert Road 2065, University Hospital, Ohio 


Hand carried by a “nice American” Eva met in Prague. 


My beloved Denis and Liza, [illegible] far from alone. I havent been able 
to write to you for years. In the beginning we were in Austria for 5 months. 
We worked there — together with Eva and Berta. After that we were sent to 
a camp in Prussia. Since April we are in Theresienstadt (Sudentenland). 
With the help of God we have survived typhus and together with Berta ... 
probably will all be going home. About your brother Janos, we have heard 
that his [hard to read but possibly: division is in Mrikam in rescue group]. 
Unfortunately, I dont have any news about him specifically. That is the 
news from us — in short. Now I would like to know how you are, my dears. 
How is Pat? You can not imagine how much we would like to spare you. 
We are happy that we will be going home despite the hardships that lay 
ahead. Our apartment has been totally plundered and our money is not 
worth anything. In the long run It will get better. [following is difficult 
to read — this is what I think it says7 ] The world should never again 
experience this evil. May the children be ... With many kisses for you all. 
Mother [Borcsa] 


My dears, My fate is as above. I have heard that Zsuzsa lives in Szeged 
with her husband. Write to us about all of your lives. We wait impatiently 
for news. Best regards and kisses for Gyula, Liza, Rozsi, Walter. And from 
your loving wife, Berta. Many kisses for Lisa and Gyula from Borcsa. 


My dears, Finally, we are able to send you a note through very kind people 
and hope that when we return home (maybe in 10 days) we will be by 
news from you. Borcsa [little Borcsa mama] has already described what 
we have been doing during the past year and that they both have survived 
typhus. Hopefully without future effects. They are both very thin and weak. 
Borcsa mama and Berta mama weigh 42 kg and I have lost 10 kg here in 
Theresienstadt and am now 56 kg - so already fat and round and healthy. 
I dont make any plans; I wouldnt know where or how to begin. Linen, 
clothes, blankets, jewelry — everything is gone. But we shouldnt worry. It 
would be good to see my dear Janos again after 3 % years. I have heard 
that he might be in a propaganda school near Moscow. [The next lines are 
not legible.] ... as soon and as much as possible. I hope that you maybe 
could send a little package? Coffee, chocolate, sardines, etc. Photos from 
each of you. Please all write. Uncle Gyula, Liza, Rhoda, Walter, Aranka, 
Dini and Pat. Expect small miracles or at least hope. I kiss you all and 
embrace you from the bottom of my heart, yours, Eva 


Waiting with longing for news!!! 
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Borcsa sent notes from Theresienstadt to her son Denis in the U.S.through “a nice American man” 
Eva met in Prague in July 1945. He hadnt had information about his family since 1942 until 
receiving these notes around the end of July 1945. 
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Note given to Eva by another prisoner in Theresienstadt in the hopes of the message somehow 
reaching loved ones. 
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Repatriatni t:omi:. 
pro koncontnaéal tabor 
Teresina V Terezingég dne 19.tervence 1545. 


Potyvyr2en f.. 


a 


Potvrzuje se, Ze pani Ad lerovdaé Eva 
doprovazi ekupinu 28 madarskjrh et4tnich pfislutn{kt, ktef{ se 
vracit = koncentratniho tébora Terezgin v 1 vagonu do avfch byvalych 


domovi v Madarsku. . 

Prosime sovétaké a teakoslovenské ufady, 
aby jmencvané kKytly vebkerou potfebnou pomee vehledem k tomu, Ze 
akupina sestéva = nemocnych repatrianth. 
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Authorization for Eva to organise transport for 
26 survivors from Theresienstadt to Hungary 
from the Russian kommadant of the camp, dated 

July 19, 1945. 






the people on the IV Hungarian Transport 
July 19th, 1945: 


‘Marmalade, tea, sugar, margarine, canned 
meat, packets of tea substitute, and 26 
portions of preserved sausage from the Jewish 
Administration of Theresienstadt.” 


- 
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Paperwork for repatriation of Borcsa and 
Berta from Theresienstadt dated July 1945 
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List of the passengers in Eva’s special transport from Theresienstadt. 


Repatriation 
Somehow we organized a transport. We left Theresienstadt on July 19, 1945. 


In Prague we boarded a train car for Budapest together with 25 other Hungarians 
but we had to stop in practically every little village along the way. We were often 
detached often on a sidetrack to wait for a train that would be going in the right 
direction and that could pull us. The railway station was usually in the center of 
the village and near to the market place. So, when the train stopped in the villages, 
I got off and went begging for food: fruits and vegetables and stuff like that. I 
always came back with some food for the people who were waiting there. 


There was one lady in our group; a good friend of mine, she was Viennese but lived 
in Szeged. She was so sick, and we couldn’t take care of her, we didn’t have any 
medicine. We had to give her to the Red Cross somewhere near Bratislava, I think. 
She was already completely dead. So we had to leave her there. 


It took us about three weeks to get from Theresienstadt to Budapest. 





War damage in Budapest 1945 ©fortepan 


BUDAPEST AND CANNED FOOD 


We finally arrived in Budapest and stayed there a couple of days. I handed most of 
the sick people over to the Red Cross there, and the doctor who had come with us 
from the camp stayed with them. 


I had an aunt who worked at the American Consulate, we stayed with her a few 
days and she gave us a lot of good canned food. Our tummies were bulging. We 
were so happy to eat regular food, finally! After a couple of days in Budapest we 
traveled down to Szeged. 


RETURN TO SZEGED 


Borcsa was still so sick that we had to take her to the hospital straight away. Paul, 
my brother-in-law, took wonderfully care of her. He brought her back; she was very 
far gone. Slowly we all recuperated. Both Borcsa and my mother had had their 
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heads shaved in the camp because of the typhus. When we got home it had just 
started to grow back. Borcsa looked very, very chic, with her very short hair. She 
would be looking very modern here in America right now. 


As soon as we got back to Szeged, we naturally went to Korona Utca [now Hajnoczy 
utca], where we used to live and we found both of the houses completely destroyed. 
There was not even a door on the house. 


Our apartment was completely empty. We learned that the Russian comandantura 
had been staying there and they had burned up everything. They had pulled up the 
parquet floor and used it to heat. 


We didn’t know what to do. How were we to start life? 


THE GOOSE 


Some old acquaintances, business acquaintances of Borcsa and Janos, brought us 
a goose and some potatoes, just a little bit of food. We didn’t know what to do with 
it. Borcsa said: “What do we do with the goose? I cannot kill the goose.” So, I said: 
“T will kill the goose. There is nothing to it.” I thought I could do it as I had seen 
others do it, just like our cook used to do it. So I took the goose by the neck, turned 
her head back and then I blew the feathers away. I cut the neck and tried to get 
the blood out. I put a little plate underneath so that the blood could flow onto it, 
because I loved fried goose blood, you know, with onions and all that. It 1s delicious. 
But very little blood came. “Oh, this goose is anemic’, I thought. 


I let go of her neck and she started running around shaking her head around in the 
kitchen. I got so scared that I ran out of the kitchen and locked the door with the 
key. And I said: “I will never go into the kitchen again.” (laugh) That was my big 
attempt at being a cook. 


There was a Hausmeisterin [concierge] in the house and she was the one who in the 
end killed, cleaned and cooked the goose, so we could eat it. 


But beside the potatoes and the goose, we didn’t have any food. We didn’t have any 
plates or forks. Because everything had been taken from the apartment, everything 
had just disappeared. 


THE STORY OF VILMA BERGER AND GUSZTI BERGER 


Vilma passed away along the way, I don’t even know where, now that you ask me. 
[Maybe in Bergen Belsen.] Vilma was the second wife, her husband had a son from 
his first marriage who was Janos’ classmate and very good friend. He became a 
medical doctor, Berger, I think, Gyula. (Guszti Berger). We met him when we were 
on our honeymoon in Milan and he was very nice to us. He took us to a beautiful 
restaurant under the arches in Milan. He was working as a medical doctor in the 
Vatican, had converted hoping that the Vatican would give him exemption, but 
it didn’t come and he committed suicide. The day after he died, the papers came 
cranting him that exemption.?’ 


WE conn Anta 





View of the corner of Hajnoczy street and Tisza Lajos boulevard 1947 
Pictures of Lenin, Stalin and Rékosi on the first floor balcony window@fortepan KozsmaJdanos 


Starting over 


We didn't have anything; we had no money until we got some help from the Jewish 
organization and the Red Cross. And somehow we got ourselves a bed and a couch. 
Slowly we could start our lives and stay alive somehow. 


After we were married in December 1937 and until Janos’s father passed away 
in April 1939, we had our own apartment. It was a beautiful little apartment in a 
beautiful area, close to the Tisza and far away from Korona Utca. I didn’t even go 
back there when we got back to Szeged from Theresienstadt because I was sure 
that somebody else was living there. When Janos’s father passed away, we felt sure 
that we were close to being able to travel to America. We were already working 
hard on it, we wanted to go anywhere: to Brazil or Uruguay; anywhere. 


But then when Janos’s father passed away. As the older son, Janos was expected 
to take care of his mother, Borcsa. Denis was the younger one, so he could leave. 


That is how it was. And of course we couldn’t imagine any other way of doing it, so 
we moved in to live with Borcsa in their house in Korona Utca. 





Berta Neumann 1946 Borcsa Adler 1945 
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The tracks to Szeged 


REUNITED AT THE RAILWAY STATION 


[Janos stepped on a mine and was seriously wounded while collecting dead soldiers 
in the no man’s land in 1942. He ended up in Aleksezejevka-Nikolajevka hospital 
for some months. In January 1948, he was transfered to the prisoner of war camp 
Tambov in the Soviet Union. He returned to Hungary in August 1945.]| 


This is how we were reunited again in 1945, on the 20th of August: 


A friend, Andras Szasz, came and told me that Janos was at the railway station. 
And I said: “Don’t joke!” And he said: “I am not joking. He telephoned me. He is at 
the railway station. He is there with a military hospital group.” And I said: “I don’t 
believe you.” 


Then he said: “You must believe me. He is waiting for you there.” So I took his bike 
and I gave him the loaf of bread I had under my arm. I bicycled out to the station. 


And it was really true! Janos was standing there on the rails. He didn’t move; he 
was like a stone. He just stood there with his cane and he didn’t move. He didn’t 
look real. So I went up to him and instead of embracing him, I looked at him and 
asked: “Janos, are you a communist?” Those were my first words, (laugh) my first 
question. Then we both started to laugh and we found each other. 


I wanted to take him home, but the commandant did not permit it. Janos had a 
three day quarantine. I tried everything, talked to everyone, asking them to let 
him come home, but they didn’t. So Janos had to stay for three more days with the 
military group until he was finally allowed to leave. 


When he got home and looked at his mother, he clapped his hands together and he 
says: “Mother you look like gypsy!” Those were his first words on seeing his mother, 


(laughs) because she had very short hair. [He hadn’t seen her for over 4 years]. 





Borcsa and Janos 1946 


MY HUSBAND TRIES TO GET A JOB. 


One of his old friends, Ferenc Szirtes, sent us some food; half of a smoked pig, 
potatoes, sugar in sacks, everything. He was the one who really helped us, feeding 
us. He and his wife Rozsika were so good to us; they liked us and I think they had 
a kind of a guilty feeling. 


“And it turned out that years later, she committed suicide because she could not 
take it. Somewhere along the way she had left her mother somewhere, somewhere 
she thought she should not have left her, you know. She should have done what I 
did, stay with her mother and save her. So, anyhow, they helped us a lot after the 
war.” 


He was the director of the national grain group Futura, which had their office in 
Szeged. Szirtes was a communist but he didn’t know anything about grain. He had 
gotten the job because he was a communist. 


Futura tried to do little deals with grain but they didn’t know what they were 
doing, so they asked Janos. Szirtes knew that Janos’ family had been the owners of 
that business [before 1940] and he offered Janos a job. 
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Janos thought that maybe he would try, but he would have to go to Budapest to fill 
out papers. The first thing they asked him was to change his name to a Hungarian 
name. Janos chose the Hungarian name Arato, which means “harvester”, you know 
when the crops are ripe and you go out and you harvest. 


After he changed his name, he went back to the Budapest office and they gave him 
a sheet of paper to fill out to document that he had joined the communist party and 
then send back in. 


He said: “Thank you very much, I will take it home, fill it out and send it back”. 
And that was the end of that matter, because Janos had absolutely no intention of 
joining the party. 





Matyas Rakosi in a wheatfield. Rakosi was the leader 
of Hungary’s Communist Party from 1945 to 1956. 
photo nemzeti.net 


We tried to build up a life after the war, but it was very hard. Every job my husband 
applied for required membership of the communist party. He was in the grain 
wholesale business as was his father. And the only way he could get a job in that 
business was to join to the communist party. So he took all kinds of other small 
jobs, doing this and that, and I worked too. For a while he was helping one of the 
Jewelers; everyone was exchanging gold. He made a little money there. And then 
in the end our friend Matyas Szasz gave him a job as procurement manager of a 
sausage factor in Gyula. He was to supervise the purchase of grain and everything 
else they needed for the pigs that were being raised for pork sausages. So for a 
while Janos worked there; he told them that it might be only for a couple of months 
or a year or so because we were waiting to go to America. 


We waited to get the permits and visas to be allowed to emigrate to America. 





The flat on the upper floor of Korona Utca #10 
where Eva lived with Janos in October 1946. 
The house was in ruins, but apperently they 
found a few pieces of their old furntiture. Many 
of the smaller items were later shipped to the 
United States and were in their new home in Los 
Angeles. 

The stamp sized prints of the photographs with 
captions written on the back in English, were 
<= a = = : <—™~ <= sent to Denis and Patricia in Los Angeles. Eva’s 
Photograph of Korona Utca #10 from 1965. The mother-in-law Borcsa had a room in the flat 
house was severely damaged during the war. until she got her visa to join Dini in California. 
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GETTING VISAS FOR AMERICA 


My mother got a visa to join her daughter and son-in-law in Cincinnatti in 1946. 
She was a widow by then, and was allowed to join her daughter in the US. 


Janos’ mother, Borcsa was also a widow and got her visa and entered the US already 
on December 6, 1946, to join her son and daughter-in-law in California. 


Actually, it turned out that we finally received our visas because the time we visited 
the American Consulate before the war, we had answered one question correctly. 
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Borcsa rejoined her son Denis and his family in 
Los Angeles in December, 1946 


Berta rejoined her daughter Lisa in Cincinatti, 
Ohio in 1946 











Jdénos and Eva on High Street, Szeged, October 1946 
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They had asked: “If, even though there are no diplomatic relations, and there 1s a 
war situation, would you still go, if you could?” and I said “yes!” 


The “yes” meant that when my husband came back from Russia, and we got in 
touch with the American consulate again, we were told that there had been about 
150 names on the list before the war and of those 31 came back to report in again 
after the war. We were on that list probably as number 30 and 31. It went so slowly. 
The American consul was a well-known Anti-Semite and he did not help though 
everybody was pushing. Lisa sent an affidavit from Cincinnnati, my aunt Rhoda 
sent an affidavit from New York, Denis and Pat sent affidavits from California. 
Everybody was pushing. The only person who refused to send an affidavit was the 
one who had the most, aunt Adriane, my mother Berta’s younger sister, who was 
living in Duluth, Minnesota. She said she couldn’t assume the responsibility for us. 
She and her husband Art were millionaires. 


And that is why we finally got our visas by end of February 1948. All because we 
had gotten onto a quota list in 1941. 


FEAR 


Jansci was so afraid. He was afraid that they would grab him back to the communist 
regime. Because of the work he did in the camp in Russia during the war he was 
very suspicious of the Russians. He had changed his name from Adler to Arato 
because he wanted a job and didn’t want to be sent for communist party schooling. 





Eva and Jdnos received their passport on 
September 28, 1947 








Brown leather suitcase - photo from the USHMM collection 


The emigrating Naspoja 


My aunt Rhoda had asked me to bring a little fruit tree. In Hungarian it is called 
Naspoja |medlar fruit], you would know it if you would see it or taste 1t because in 
Europe it is a late fall, late winter fruit. It looks almost like a brownish fig, but it 
has hard seeds in 1t. It tastes very good. 


Anyhow, I could not get the seeds, but they told me, they could give me a little tree 
and they wrapped the tree beautifully. I had an old plastic raincoat and they put 
that around it and they told me I should water it every day, or every second day. 
The roots should always be wet. 


So when we are on the train, the fruit tree was on the hat rack, beautifully wrapped. 
The customs man asked: “Is that a violin?” I don’t know why, but I answered: “Yes.” 
I don’t know why I lied, because I had all the certificates from the nursery and from 
the state, that I can take it out and that it 1s healthy and everything. 





Photo ores to Be taken by Paul Foldes during his voyage from Szeged through Poland to the 
US via Cuba in 1949 
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Jansci was white as a sheet. Anyhow, the customs man goes away, and then comes 
back again and looks up there and says: “And is your husband playing on that?” 
And again I said: “Yes.” I don’t know why, I don’t know what came over me, but 
I said: “Yes.” So anyhow, he moved away and finally... that was on the border of 
Austria and Hungary, we were in Austria. 


By that time Jansci was so jittery that even as the train passed through Austria, 
he did not even want to go to the window. He was jittery until we arrived safely in 
Switzerland. And then we continued our trip to America. 





PARIS 


Finally we arrived in Paris, where I took the little tree out, | watered it. 


LONDON 


In London I unpacked the little tree again and I watered it. 


NEW YORK 
We sailed into New York harbor. 


I was watering the tree on the boat when Janos saw the Statue of Liberty and the I 
saw it too. Then Janos looked at me and said: “If you plan to he again (laugh), then 
I will throw you in the water right now.” I thought: “Now he is serious!” 


We arrived in New York at 8 o’clock in the morning and the customs man asked 
me what was in the package. And I told him: “It is a little fruit tree.” Then he said: 
“In that case it has to go through Long Island” (or wherever they could check it). I 
said: “I have all the papers for it here.” “No, it has to go there. They have to check, 
if it has any bugs.” I asked: “How much will it cost?” And he says: “100 Dollars.” My 
goodness! 100 Dollars for that would be as much as our trip cost, for one of us. “Oh, 
the tree is yours.” And I left the little tree with him. 
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New York 5th Avenue - Hiei from family album seems to be taken in 1949 


FAMILY REUNION 
So we arrived in New York. 


And we joined the family already there: my sister Liza, my aunt Rhoda. Our friend 
Rosel from Vienna and her sister were also there and we stayed with them because 
my aunt had a very little apartment and there was not enough room for us to stay. 


I remember it was March 17, 1948 an Irish holiday. We did not know anything 
about it in Hungary. We didn’t know what it was about. Janos and I were walking 
down the street, and a little guy 1s came up to us. He had some little green leaves 
on little pins. He stopped us and asked if we would buy one for five cents. 


PIN | PIN ear oO ol PIN Se ‘fe PIN te PIN 
we Se Ja | he MADE IN U.S.A Te MADE IN USA. 





In the United States the shamrock is pen as a symbol of “Irishness” 


So Jansci said he would, and pins it onto his lapel. Then the little guy says: “Isn’t 
this a beautiful day?” It was a beautiful day, with sunshine; it was gorgeous! And 
then he said: “Isn’t 1t a beautiful day - just look down Fifth Avenue - you don’t see 
a single Jew on the street! So, Jansci and I looked at each other and said: “Now we 
are at home!” (Laugh) 


That was our welcome to America. 
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In New York I got a job offer as a knitwear designer right away. It would pay 80 
Dollars a week, which was terrific. But I told them that we were going to California 
and if I got a job in California for at least half that amount I would stay in California. 
He should give me four weeks to decide and that 1s what happened. 
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Eva and Jénos visiting Denis’ in-laws, Bessie and Raymond Valentine, in front of the garage 
behind their home in Shiloh Springs near Dayton, Ohio. Perhaps after their visit to Cincinnati, 
April 1948 








1949, Foe. Janos, shortly after they arrived in Los 
Angeles with Pat and Denis with baby Steve 


CINCINNATI 


And then we went to Cincinnati where we spent two weeks there with my sister 
Lisa. 


LOS ANGELES 


In California we stayed with Pat, Denis and Borcsa at 1616 Easterly Terrace near 
Silver Lake for about six months. When Steve [Pat and Denis’ first child] was a 
year old, we moved to an apartment [May 1948]. 


Then we started to live on our own. And I had a miserable time. I did not even know 
how to cook a hard boiled egg. The more I cooked it, the more it broke apart. I didn’t 
know how to make a soup, I didn’t know what to do with the food. Poor Jansci came 
home, wanting to eat, it was already 10 o'clock and there was still no dinner. 


I went to work very early, and worked until late. I had a miserable time until I 
learned how to cook. Jansci was always at Easterly Terrace with Denis and Pat 
and I was always alone. I had two cook books, but I didn’t even know what to do 
with them. 
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In the end I told Janos: “I know you are having fun with Denis and Borcsa and 
everybody, but Iam alone. I have nobody, only you. Would you stay a little bit with 
me?” (laugh) So then he agreed, he saw my point too. That was our only kind of ... 
this was MY only, how should I say ... That was the first and only time, when I told 
Jansci how I really felt inside. You know, I felt lonely, I felt alone. My job was scary. 
Working in a new country, new language; it was very hard. Later I was teaching 
other people, who came out here and started out new and lonely. It belongs to 
erowing up and becoming an American. I can honestly say that I was so stupid 
when I came here. | can’t believe it; I was so narrow minded and so stupid. I grew 
up here. I learned everything here. 


And I am ever thankful to America and to California. I love California. Uncle Sam 
was very good to me and I don’t mind paying taxes. 


In the beginning, life in Los Angeles was a very pragmatic thing for me; I was 
afraid I wouldn’t please my boss. I was very jittery. But it turned out alright. 





Knitting mills Oi sepne Payne 


Janos (John), my husband, couldn’t get a job for two years. He was looking for 
something in the grain business, after all, that was the business he knew. There 
was a recession at that time and everywhere he went, they told him that he looked 
too much like a gentleman or that he was too old. They told him: “We cannot send 
you to pickup our sandwiches, you are 42 years old!” 


So, for two years he searched for a job. And he went to one of the granaries here, 
and he gave them my brother-in-law’s business card. His name and the name of his 
partner, another doctor, was on the card. 


The man studied it and asked “Are you a Jew?’ and Janos (John) said “Yes” and 
he said “So why don’t you go to your own people?” 


So again we thought “We are home!” 


After two years Janos found a job with a large brush and paint wholesale company 
[Capital Fuller Brush Company], working in the warehouse as a packer. That is 
where he started.”* He ended up as vice-president of the company. (Eva laughs). He 
was there for 31 years. 
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Vintage Poster for the Fuller Brush (Capital Brush) Company 
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El Rey Cinema on Wiltshire Boulevard ©unknown 


At the movies 


After we had been in Los Angeles for just a few weeks, my brother-in-law took us 
to the movies. It was at a movie theatre on Wilshire Blvd. called El Rey. I do not 
even remember which movie we went to see. Before the feature film, they showed 
newsreels. I heard it was customary. Two ladies were sitting behind us. The one 
lady started to cry because they had been showing the concentration camps. And 
she said: “I cannot look at it, I cannot look at it.” And the other lady tells her: “Oh, 
don’t be so silly, you know the film was shot in the film studio!” 


And that shut me up! 


After that nobody ever heard a word from me about my experiences or my time in 
a labor camp or what I did [during the holocaust]. I thought it was not important. 





The elegant interior of the El Rey cinema on Wiltshire Blud. Los Angeles, California 


That was in the very beginning of our life here in Los Angeles. 


NOBODY HAS EVER HEARD ME TALK ABOUT MY JAMBOREE 


And nobody has heard me talk about my jamboree, as I call it, until about five, six 
years ago. Nobody has heard that I was here or there or whatever. 


It was inside me. It was past. I have another life. But I was a lucky one because 
we pulled a good guy in Austria. We could have been shot just as as the other 
eroup nearby. And the rest of it we somehow survived. I was healthy. I was always 
working. I never even had a cold. And I was a fantastic optimist. People loved 
to come to me because I was always telling them stories about how wonderful 
everything will be. I always told Borcsa that she had to survive because Janos 
would be coming home and that he would be waiting for us. 


I even let Borcsa write a letter from Theresienstadt to Denis. I had met an American 
guy when I was in Prague. I asked him to send that letter to Denis. And Denis got 
the letter! He got it! I thought that Denis should know that she was alive. So, I 
never gave up. 


It never crossed my mind that I might never see Janos again. Not for a second. I 
was so sure I would and that gave me strength. That 1s how I could give strength 
to my girlfriends, to my surroundings, to everybody. 


Borcsa? She just gave up. She gave up so easily. She just wasn’t interested, she ... 
there were days she didn’t want to come out of the barracks. I had to pull out her 
blankets, shake them outside, and refresh her straw. She just stayed in because 
she was completely numb. My mother was rather like me. I was a little bit hke my 
mother. She was a doer. She was also an optimist. She had pneumonia and she had 
typhus and all those, but she pulled through pretty easily. She didn’t give up. She 
had also that will of life, you know, which pulled her through. 


Somehow I never pursued these family matters. I should have asked more questions 
of my mother. But I didn’t. Or my sister, who did know a lot. But somehow I didn’t. 
I was so involved with Janos. 


That was my life. 
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A collection from Westwood Knitting Mill from the 1950's 
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Family Christmas 1955 
Bessie Valentine, Janos, Eva and Lisa 
West Milton Inn near Dayton, Ohio 





—— 


Yom Kippur 1965 
Eva and Thomas (2nd son of Patricia and Denis) standing 
Borcsa, Janos and Berta seated. 
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Eva and Jénos’ home from 1952 at 8734 Wonderland Ave. off Mulholland Drive in Los Angeles 





In 1961, Janos bought Eva a house on the top of the hill near Mulholland Drive, 
7669 Woodrow Wilson Drive 
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Borcsa lived on her own in Santa Monica from 1968 until her death in 1975. Her social life was 
enriched by her group of “Hollywood mamas”. Mostly Hungarian, a few Viennese, with connection 
to the film industry 





Eva’s sister-in-law, Patricia with 
: . her sons, Steven and Thomas, and 
in Los Angeles circa 1972 daughter, Barbara circa 1955 


Janos with “the mamas”, Berta and Borcsa, 
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Eva and Jdénos, Los Angeles 1975 
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Eva with Tara Adler, the daughter of her niece 2006 


Endnotes 


1. The boarding schools where Eva and Lisa spent their childhood, were run by the Ursuline Sisters of 
the Roman Union of the Order of St. Ursula. The values of the founder of the the teaching order “... 
understood that the most serious poverty of the young women of her time was the lack of instruction 
and education; therefore she trained her spiritual daughters to be mother-educators according to 
the example of Jesus the Teacher. So she asked them to be “true and virginal spouses of the Son of 
God”, cultivating their “espousal” in deep communion with Christ, their “only treasure”... “So she 
must teach by drawing forth, allowing the values already in the hearts of those entrusted to her to 
emerge, not forcing them, but offering herself with humility, pleasantness and impartiality, aware that 
she receive more than she gives. “Love your little daughters equally, because all of them are God’s 
creatures and you do not know what He wants to do with them’. source: http://www.angelamerici.it/ 


2. Erzbischof Johann Ernst Graf von Thun und Hohenstein sponsored a school for young girls in the 
Ursuline Cloister, that from 1698 was in Gsattengasse zum Klausentor, in the western part of the old 
city of Salzburg. The buildings were seriously damaged during WWII and the school was moved to 
new buildings in Glasenbach. 


3. Ignaz Rieder or Sigismund Waitz 


4. From Sep 15, 1936 to August 31, 1940 Eva worked for Privintszky. She passed her master exam on 
July 7, 1939. She then worked as foreman of the sewing workshop at National Knitted Goods Factory 
“Beside the management of 50 heads in the average, her sphere of activity comprised the cutting, 
colouring, and planning of models and she performed all these works not only with a prominent 
professional skill, but with a really artistic perfection.” 

“She acquired a precious training also in the field of machine knitting work, and by her individual 
knitting technics she deserved the highest appreciation.” 

“ Her capacity of surveying, organizing and direction, her exceptionally fine taste, her faithfullness 
and reliabitity, indefatigable diligence love of working constitute such and inestimable value 
that we must express our sincerest regret for her leaving us of her own free will.” Vaterlandishe 
Strickwrenfabrik Szeged, National Knitted Goods Factory at Szeged, 1940. signature illegible 


5. Anti-Jewish Laws: In 1938, Hungary under Miklés Horthy passed a series of anti-Jewish measures 
in emulation of Germany’s Nuremberg Laws. The first, from May 29, 1938, restricted the number 
of Jews at in a commercial enterprise, the press, among physicians, engineers and lawyers to twenty 
percent. The second from May 5, 1939 defined Jews racially: people with 2, 3 or 4 Jewish-born 
grandparents were declared Jewish. Their employment in government at any level was forbidden, 
they could not be editors of newspapers, their numbers were restricted to six per cent among theater 
and movie actors, physicians, lawyers and engineers. Private companies were forbidden to employ 
more than 12% Jews. 250,000 Hungarian Jews lost their income. Most of them lost the right to vote. 
The “Third Jewish Law” (August 8, 1941) prohibited intermarriage and penalized sexual intercourse 
between Jews and non-Jews 


6. Hungary took part in Operation Barbarossa supplying 50,000 Jewish slave workers for the Eastern 
Front. Most of them were dead by January 1943. See the companion interview with Janos Adler for 
details of his experiences as a Jewish slave worker on the Eastern Front. 


7. Eva wrote regularly to Janos from the day he was conscripted. Janos was registered on November 2, 
1942, as “disappeared in unknown circumstances”. Eva was notified on the January 17, 1943 through 
the Red Cross that Janos was missing, and again in October 19, 1943. Eva continued to write to Janos 
regularly. He seems that he recived some of the messages at some point as they are in the family 
collection in USHMMA. 


8. Hungary severed relations with the U.S. on December 11, 1941, when the United States declared 
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war on Germany. Two days later, on December 13, Hungary declared war on the United States. The 
embassy was closed down and diplomatic personnel returned to the U.S. https://en.wikipedia.org/ 


. Germany launched Operation Margarethe in March 1944, and took over control of all Jewish affairs 


in Hungary. In 1941 there were 4,161 Jews living in Szeged. After the German occupation (March 
19, 1944), through the concerted actions of the local administration and the police, Jews from Szeged 
and the surrounding area - a total of about 8,000 people were crammed in the houses of the Szeged 
ghetto. The records show that there were 2.2 m? per person. 

From there around 3,000 were deported to Auschwitz, and others to Strasshof in Austria. About half 
of those returned from deportation. https://www.Jewishvirtuallibrary.org 


On the 3rd of May the prefect of Szeged, Dr. Sandor Tukats, ordered the mayor of the town of 
Szeged to take “the necessary measures” for the immediate “removal of the Jews of Szeged in special 
quarters of the town”. The order was to be carried out in 8 days. [See the document “Compulsory 
domicile of Jews (Ghetto) in Szeged.” 


. Dugonics tér. 8-9, Szeged. 


After the war, Rosa and Steffan lived in Vienna where Steffan was connected to a large bank. The 
couple played a very important role in the survival of my family. The friendship continued into the 
1970’s. 


. Strasshof: Concentration camp located near Vienna. In June 1944, almost 21,000 Jews from Hungary 


were brought to Strasshof as a result of an agreement made between senior SS officer Adolf Eichmann 
and the leaders of the Relief and Rescue Committee of Budapest. Eichmann offered to put 30,000 
Hungarian Jews “on ice” in Austria, as a gesture of his good will, in order to help facilitate the 
exchange offer called “Blood for Goods.” Eichmann was to spare “one million” Hungarian Jews in 
exchange for certain goods, including 10,000 trucks. The deal ultimately failed; but while it was still 
a possibility, five million Swiss francs were paid to the SS in exchange for the 21,000 Jews sent to 
Strasshof. They were transferred from the ghettos of Baja, Debrecen, Szeged, and Szolnok, and made 
to work as forced laborers in industry and agriculture in Austria. 

For the most part, prominent community members and their family were eligble to be placed into the 
“privileged” group, along with doctors, engineers and other specialists. The remaining slots were to 
be filled by those fit for work and family members of labor servicemen. 

Ninety-seven procent of deportees from the [Hungarian] provinces were sent to Auschwitz. About 
15,000, a minor fraction, were transported to Strasshof. 

Almost all of the Jews at Strasshof, including old people and children, survived the war. 


Source: Shoah Resource Center, The International School for Holocaust Studies 
Vagi, Z. et.al. (2013) The Holocaust in Hungary: evolution of a genocideAlta Mira Press for USHMM 


The deportation trains left Szeged on June 25, 27 and 28. The first train went straight to Auschwitz. 
The second and third were directed toward Strasshof, Austria. 5,239 Jews from Szeged were sent to 
Strasshof. 


Sonderziige (special trains), had low priority and would proceed to the main line only after all other 
transports had passed, inevitably extending travel time beyond expectations. 

The standard 10 meter long cattle freight wagons, although third class passenger carriages were used 
occasionally. The SS manual covered such trains, suggesting a carrying capacity per each train set 
of 2,500 people in 50 cars, each boxcar loaded with 50 prisoners. In reality however, boxcars were 
crammed with up to 100 persons. In total, over 1,600 trains were organized by the German Transport 
Ministry. 

No food or water was supplied. The boxcars were only fitted with a bucket latrine. A small barred 
window provided some ventilation. Due to delays and cramped conditions, many deportees died in 
transit. 


Most of the Jews were forced to pay for their own deportations, particularly wherever passenger 
carriages were used. The SS forwarded part of this money to the German Transport Authority to 
pay the German Railways for transport of the Jews. The Reichsbahn was paid the equivalent of a 
third class railway ticket for every prisoner transported to their destination: 8,000,000 passengers 
at 4 Pfennig per track kilometer, times 600 km (average voyage length), equaled 240 million 
Reichsmarks. The Reichsbahn pocketed both this money and their own share of the cash paid by the 
transported Jews after the SS fees. The receipts taken in by the state-owned Deutsche Reichsbahn 
for mass deportations in the period between 1938 and 1945 reached a sum of US $664,525 ,820 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Holocaust_train. 


16. The group of 2,175 prisoners including Eva, Berta and Borcsa arrived at Bergen Belsen on the 7th of 
December and were registered. Eva Timar, prisoner #7303, housed in the Ungarnlager and is listed 
in ‘source: 429 Resgistry of Names of the Bergen-Belsen camp’. 

“December 4, 1944; The SS permited the second transport of Hungarian Jewish prisoners (around 
1,300) to leave for Switzerland in return for cash payment. An additional 4,200 Hungarian Jews 
arrive in the “Hungarian camp” shortly thereafter.” Source: https://www.ushmm.org 


17. The former “holding camp,” which Himmler turned into an “assembly camp” for prisoner exchanges, 
later became a “dying camp” (Sterbelager) for critically ill inmates from other camps. 


18. Eva said during her interview: “When we arrived in Los Angeles there was the same smell. People 
had incineratiors and burned their own garbage. Everybody had incinerators and all these bones and 
paper and what not were burning there. That brought back the memories all the time. My stomach 
was churning around all the time. When the law was changed [1955] and the burning stopped, I was 
so happy.” 


19. Another survivor, Leslie Meisels, in his memoirs “Put on Ice in Bergen Belsen” writes: “The guards 
led us into the right side of a building where we had to disrobe and shower. Then our clothing and 
belongings were given back to us and our group was taken to block 11, barracks F. Blocks were 
known by number, and the barracks within them, by letter. 

We soon found out that block 11 was a Sonderlager, which means special camp. We didn’t yet know 
exactly what that meant and why it was “special,” but we soon learned that the very fact that we 
remained together was unusual; in the other blocks, men and women weren’t kept together. It was 
also different that we were given back our own clothing — everybody else in Bergen Belsen was 
dressed in the striped Hdftling (prisoner) uniform, with no overcoats or other warm clothing. 

After liberation, we found out that our unusual situation was largely due to a single individual, Rezso 
(Rudolf) Kasztner, a Hungarian Jew originally from Kolozsvar (Cluj), Transylvania. Through his 
efforts, an unprecedented agreement was reached between some western Jewish organizations and 
high-ranking SS officers Adolf Eichmann and Kurt Becher. Using bribery, manipulation and cajolery, 
approximately 30,000 Hungarian Jews would be, as they referred to it,“put on ice” — taken to Austria 
for slave labour and later exchanged, for money and other goods, to eventually end up in neutral 
Switzerland. 

The only condition requested— and agreed to—was that these deportees be remnants of families 
with children whose fathers were in the forced labour service. Kasztner, as a Hungarian Jew, was 
negotiating specifically on behalf of Hungarians and since the majority of Europe’s Jewry had 
already been slaughtered, only the Hungarian deportees fit the requirements. In the end, about 18 000 
Hungarian Jews were actually brought to Austria.” 
http://memoirs.azrielifoundation.org/news-and-events/put-on-ice-in-bergen-belsen 

The story of the negotiations concerning the Jews from Southertn Hungarian have been studied and 
many of the pieces of the puzzle have come to light. This “back story” explains many of the aspects 
of Eva’s story that differ from many other testimonials. 


20. Bergen-Belsen Concentration Camp was liberated by British Troops, May 1945 
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21. Theresienstadt/Terezin: The Theresienstadt “camp-ghetto” existed between November 24, 1941 
and May 9, 1945 serving first as a transit camp for Czech Jews whom the Germans deported to 
killing centers, concentration camps, and as a forced-labor camps and then a place to which the SS 
deported certain categories of Jews, based on their age, disability as a result of past military service, 
or domestic celebrity in the arts and other cultural. 

It was expected that that poor conditions there would hasten the deaths of many deportees, until they 
could be deported to killing centers in the East. 

Neither a “ghetto” as such nor strictly a concentration camp, Theresienstadt served as a “settlement,” 
an assembly camp, and a concentration camp, and thus had recognizable features of both ghettos and 
concentration camps. 

Red Cross took over administration of the camp May 2, 1945 while the SS were fighting the Soviet 
forces in the vicinity. Soviet troops entered the camp on May 9 and assumed responsibility for the 
prisoners. 

See USHMM for further information. 


22. Eva, Berta and Borcsa arrived at Theresienstadt on March 8,1945 by train from Bergen-Belsen 
through Liineburg Heide and Berlin together with around 1,100 others. Eva lived in Dresden 
Women’s Barracks - room L503. 


23. Of the approximately 144,000 Jews sent to Theresienstadt, some 33,000 —almost | in 4—died there, 
and about 88,000 were deported to Auschwitz and other death camps. By the war’s end, only 19,000 
were alive. The Germans transferred control of the camp to the Red Cross on May 3, 1945, and 
Soviet troops liberated it five days later. https://www.britannica.com 


24. A medical unit of the Red Army with medical equipment joined the medical team from 
Prague to take care of the 500 people sick with typhoid fever that were diagnosed in 
Theresienstadt up to May 6, 1945; and of the 2,950 additional patients diagnosed up to May 
19. The typhoid epidemic began to recede only after all the typhoid patients were isolated in 
a hospital. On June 13, 1945, the epidemic was over. 920 people paid with their lives as did 
about a dozen of the physicians and nurses. https://bterezin.org. 


25.On May 8, 1945 Soviet troops liberated Theresienstadt Concentration Camp; about 30,000 prisoners 
were present at the camp at the time. 


26. JOINT:The largest nonpolitical organization dedicated to helping Jews in distress all over the 
world. Generally known as the JDC or “Joint” and headquartered in New York, the organization 
(until 1931) was called the Joint Distribution Committee of (the American) Funds for Jewish War 
Sufferers. It was founded on 27 November 1914 with the aim of centralizing allocations of aid to 
Jews adversely affected by World War I. At the end of the war, an agreement was reached between 
David Ben-Gurion, then chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive, and Joseph Schwartz, chairman 
of the JDC’s European Executive Committee, stipulating that the JDC would take care of Jews in 
displaced persons camps and would finance legal and illegal Jewish emigration from Eastern Europe. 
The aid included food, clothing, transportation, money for railroad tickets, and maintenance in transit 
camps; this program was called Relief in Transit (RIT). http://www.yivoencyclopedia.org/article. 
aspx/American_Jewish_Joint_Distribution_Committee (06012017) 


27. Vilma’s own son, Armin Kritzler, born in 1914, was called up to the Forced labor battalion unit 
TMSZ 104/5 in May 1942. He was with the second Hungarian army along the front at the Don. On 
September 20, 1942, he died in unknown circumstances. (OJ. Registration Losses vol.5) 


28. The Fuller Brush Company sells branded and private label products for personal care as well as for 
commercial and household cleaning. It was founded in 1906 by Alfred Fuller. Consolidated Foods, 
now Sara Lee Corporation, acquired Fuller Brush in 1968. In 1991, the company was placed in 


private ownership but, in 1994, it became a subsidiary of CPAC Inc., which from 2007 — 2012 was 
owned by the private equity group Buckingham Capital Partners. Since December 2012, the Fuller 
Brush Company has been owned and operated by David Sabin and Victory Park Capital. 


Sources: 
Interviews with Eva Adler and Janos Adler conducted during several sessions by Manuel Sellner during 
the 1990’s 


Shoah interview # 12304 conducted by Sydney Burke on February 21, 1996 with Eva in her home, 7669 
Woodrow Wilson Dr. Los Angeles, California, United States of America 


USHMM online archive 

Yadvashem.org 

Jewish virtual library 

Fortepan.org 

retrieved intelligence report: “Compulsory domicile of Jews (Ghetto) in Szeged.” 


Molnar, J., “Behavior of Hungarian Authorities During the Holocaust’, University of Szeged 
http://www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org/ accessed 08052018 


On the negotiation between Eichmann and K4sztner: 


Vagi, Z. et.al. (2013) The Holocaust in Hungary: evolution of a genocide, Alta Mira Press for 
USHMM pp.265-269 


Bauer Y., (1996) Jews for Sale New Haven: Yale UP. On the Hungarian Jew Slave Laboretrs 


Frojimovics, K. & Kovacs, E., (2015) “Jews in a ‘Judenrein’ City: Hungarian Jewish Slave Laborers 
in Vienna (1944—1945)” Hungarian Historical Review 4, no. 3: 705-736 http://www.hunghist.org 
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EVA TIMAR’S FAMILY CHART. 


NEUBAUER/TIMAR 
Mor 


TIMAR 
Dezsé 


B. July 30, 1882 


SZMETAN 
Franciska 


TIMAR 
Eva 


Designer 
Birth: April 28, 1913 Szeged 


Death: April 21,2007 Westwood, California 


HOFFER 
Marcus / Mark 


B.1859 
D. 1934 


HOFFER 
Berta (Bertha) 


B. December 26, 1886 Szeged 
D. February 28, 1980 Age 93 


GELBERGER 
Maria 


B. 1870 
D. 1942 





[We have no information about Eva’s great- erandparents. | 
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Eva at the Mission 
of Santa Barbara 
circa 1998 
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I dedicate this work to the memory of Manuel Sellner. 
For the children and their children. 


